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Introduction 


When visiting the Greek capital of Athens for the first time, a 
contemporary foreign visitor might be struck by the unfamiliar: a differ- 
ent mentality; peculiar habits and practices; indeed, another way of life. 
Manuals like The Xenophobes Guide to the Greeks can provide clues only 
to a certain extent. Things are, in principle, the same when it comes to 
religion. The visitor may have some inkling from school days about the 
glory that was ancient Greece in Classical times and may even remem- 
ber the names of a few ancient Greek heroes or thinkers. Certainly, it is a 
must to know something about the rock of the Acropolis and its majes- 
tic Parthenon. The citadel of the ancient city, its sacred locus, still stands, 
arguably the most internationally recognizable trademark of Athens. In 
ancient times, it served a religious function, being the site for important 
celebrations like the festival of Panathenaia, which honored the goddess 
Athena as the city’s patron deity. Today, it is simply an “open museum” for 
tourist attraction, the new Acropolis Museum having been built nearby. 
The massive wave of visitors has created severe problems for preserving 
the Acropolis; in fact, it has been designated one of world’s leading monu- 
ments to be endangered by tourism. 

Today’s visitor has the chance to glimpse many surviving antiquities 
in the city related to religion, such as the remaining colossal pillars of the 
temple of Olympian Zeus in central Athens. A visit to the National Ar- 
chaeological Museum also promises abundant cultural rewards. One can 
even observe the rich past of the city by traveling on the magnificent new 
metro. At some stations, glass display cases reveal selected exhibits uncov- 
ered during digs. In fact, metro construction unintentionally occasioned 
the most systematic archaeological excavation program ever, in order to 
unearth “the city underneath the city" —namely ancient Athens. 

Further, the visitor can easily notice the omnipresence of Christianity 
and the Orthodox Church in the capital. Near Syntagma Square stands 
the imposing building of the Athens Cathedral. In Plaka, an old historical 
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neighborhood of Athens, one finds picturesque Byzantine churches. Other 
Christian places of worship, like the eleventh-century Kapnikarea or the 
Petraki Monastery, can also be seen in central Athens. At the summit 
of the Lycabettus Hill is a chapel dedicated to Saint George. Finally, the 
priests, or occasionally the monks, seen strolling through Athens make it 
clear that the city has a “Christian character,’ one that has been deeply in- 
fluenced by the Orthodox Church (despite the fact that the ancient Greek 
monuments are more attractive to tourists than the Christian and Byzan- 
tine ones). In light of these contrasts, what were the historical relations 
between Hellenic and Christian traditions and how did they affect the re- 
ligious identity of Greece and the Greeks? 

The visitor gleans the same impression in other parts of Greece—the 
interplay between Hellenic and Christian vestiges can be traced every- 
where. For instance, the island of Aegina in the Argo-Saronic Gulf was 
an important place in antiquity and today offers up many monuments, 
including the impressive Doric temple of the Athena Aphaia (fifth century 
BCE). The same island is still known among Orthodox Christians today 
for another reason: the holy relics of the highly revered modern Greek 
saint Nektarios Kephalas (1846-1920) are preserved there in the Convent 
of the Holy Trinity and generate a great deal of religious tourism. 

Not surprisingly, “religious sightseeing” in Athens and the rest of 
Greece includes Jewish and Islamic monuments. In addition to the Jewish 
Museum of Greece in Athens, there is a museum and Holocaust Memo- 
rial in Thessalonica, Greece's second largest city, which served as home to 
countless Jewish people for centuries up to World War II. Both sites testify 
to the Jews’ long historical presence in Greece. Due to the lengthy period 
of Ottoman rule, Greece is also full of vestiges of Islamic life, especially 
mosques used today for secular purposes by the Greek state or religious 
purposes by the Muslim minority in Western Thrace. In the flea market of 
Monastiraki in Athens, for example, one can see the Tzisdaraki Mosque; 
built in 1759 and restored in 1918, it houses the Museum of Greek Folk Art 
today. Interestingly enough, there is much more to say at present about 
Greeces religious diversity in the wake of the arrival of numerous immi- 
grants of varied provenance since the early 1990s. 

Bearing this in mind, the main objective of this book is to present 
Greece's religious history from a diachronic perspective, starting from an- 
tiquity, moving through the Byzantine and the Ottoman periods, and ex- 
tending through to the modern Greek nation-state—all in this single con- 
cise volume. This is precisely where the first problem arises: how to cover 
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an enormous temporal span of more than three thousand years in just 
one book? Needless to say, I have been extremely selective in all respects, 
from the material on which I drew to the notes and bibliographic cita- 
tions that I decided to include. This made the whole endeavor extremely 
difficult. How can one do justice to selected persons, events, or cases by 
squeezing them into one or two paragraphs when several monographs al- 
ready exist for every one of them? There was no other alternative for such 
a synthetic book, so my approach has been to maintain a balance between 
detailed analyses and holistic perspectives. 

The first part of the book introduces Greeces varied religious scene: 
first, the development and legacy of the Hellenic polytheistic religion; sec- 
ond, the emergence, spread, and establishment of Christianity, a mono- 
theistic system that later on in its Orthodox version “monopolized” 
Greece's religious landscape; and finally, other religious cultures integral 
to Greece’s religious history, particularly Judaism and Islam. The interac- 
tions and interconnections among the major and the minor religious cul- 
tures of Greece are also taken into account. 

The second part of the book applies the synthetic agenda even more 
forcefully. First, at the systematic level, I have tried to delineate the various 
modes of interaction that typify Hellenism and Christianity throughout 
Greek history. In given historical moments, both Hellenic and Christian 
actors oriented themselves accordingly and went into action. These modes 
have been subsumed under the following four clusters, which should not 
be regarded as hermetically sealed from one another but as overlapping 
and complementary: (1) antithesis, tension, conflict; (2) selection, trans- 
formation, synthesis; (3) symbiosis, mixture, fusion; and (4) individuality, 
distinctiveness, idiosyncrasy. 

Second, at the historical level, I follow a conventional chronological di- 
vision of Greek history by period: (1) the ancient one, up to 330 CE; (2) 
the Byzantine one, 330-1453; (3) the Ottoman one, 1453-1830; and (4) the 
modern one, 1830 to the present. The book examines each of the above 
clusters over successive eras and through all periods of Greek history. This 
method thus combines a vertical systematic perspective with a horizontal 
historical one, treating each mode of interaction over the longue durée. 

My aim is to show the complex ways in which these two main reli- 
gious cultures have intertwined and interacted with each other through- 
out Greek history, and the consequences thereof. The historical examples 
and cases selected to show this vary considerably, from political and 
church decisions, as well as theological-philosophical discourses, to the 
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manifold world of artistic creation and popular religious practices. Un- 
derstandably, all these examples and cases do not pertain in the same 
manner and frequency to all periods of Greek history, for each bears its 
own distinct socio-historical background and characteristics. No doubt, it 
would be possible to adduce hundreds of similar examples to support the 
arguments of the book. After all, my intent is not a detailed inventory and 
analysis of all pertinent material but rather an attempt to regard Greece's 
religious history over the centuries as a whole. 

So why did I decide to write such a book? My belief is that it fills a gap. 
There exist numerous excellent introductory or specialized books cover- 
ing various periods of Greece's religious history, whether ancient, medi- 
eval, or modern. There are also many books that deal with the religious 
history of even shorter periods, such as Hellenistic, Late Antique, or Late 
Byzantine times. Still, we lack a more synthetic approach to Greece’s reli- 
gious history, one that considers it diachronically and as a whole. Books 
on Hellenic religion usually end in Late Antiquity and hardly deal with its 
fate in Byzantine and later eras, save some scantily referenced exceptions. 
The same is true for books dealing with other periods of Greeces religious 
history, rendering the historical record rather fragmented and compart- 
mentalized. This should not be viewed as problematic per se because it 
goes hand in hand with the specialized research of those scholars delv- 
ing into Greece's religious history. This is also mirrored in the institution- 
alization of the respective disciplines and the “division of labor” within 
academia. Regarding Greece's general history and culture, there have been 
some synthetic, usually collective attempts,’ yet a similar effort is missing 
in its religious history. There are a few books covering selected aspects of 
it diachronically? but their perspectives, goals, and ranges are different 
from those of this volume. 

Another prime motivation for writing this book was to tease out the 
complex interrelations between Hellenism and Christianity, the most sa- 
lient aspect of Greece's religious history. This is hardly a new topic, for the 
studies devoted to it to date are legion. But again, something is still miss- 
ing. First, most of these studies have been undertaken in the standard ac- 
ademic “division of labor” mode. Second, this topic has been approached 
many times with specific presuppositions and related value commitments 
in mind (e.g. pro-Christian, pro-Hellenic, anti-Christian, and so on). 
Their goal was to prove, for instance, either the harmonious synthesis be- 
tween Hellenism and Christianity or, conversely, the disastrous effects of 
Christianity on the Hellenic religion and culture. 
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This book, without claiming ultimate objectivity, avoids “taking sides.” 
Instead, written from a historical-cultural perspective, it sets out to show 
the complexity and the plurality of different voices, both major and mi- 
nor, that characterize Greeces religious scene over the centuries. Greeks 
have responded to the religious cultures of their geographical area in dif- 
ferent ways. There were varied layers of reception, interpretation, and ap- 
propriation, each based on distinct factors, conditions, and time frames. 
There was neither a single voice about this matter nor a single perspective 
and goal. In fact, quite the opposite was true: many diverse, even con- 
tradictory, voices, orientations, opinions, and decisions arose. Contrary 
to widespread discourses about the religious homogeneity and unity of 
Greece in history and at present, its religious scene was, and still is, quite 
colorful, multiform, and varied—in short, chock-full of differences and 
antinomies. 

Although not serving any particular ends, ideological or otherwise, I 
am aware of the unavoidable imperfections and limitations of this under- 
taking. For example, the aforementioned modes of interaction between 
Hellenism and Christianity are not objective realities and historical enti- 
ties but rather my own constructs, naturally with some degree of arbi- 
trariness. They should be viewed as conceptual tools to better capture, 
describe, analyze, and understand the phenomena under consideration. 
This work reflects our awareness that reality is much more differenti- 
ated, ambiguous, and polyvalent than our theoretical schemes and con- 
ceptual frames, which, despite their eventual usefulness, are relative and 
contextual. 


Let us now turn to the terminology used in this book and clarify related 
matters. Terminological problems are notorious for resisting definitive 
resolution. All terms have their own history and concomitant problems, 
and the same is true for all alternatives suggested. This is more so the 
case in a book such as this, which covers a huge temporal span. Simply by 
looking at the various names attributed to Greeks over the centuries, one 
becomes keenly aware of the problem. There have been recent attempts 
at an official level in the Greek state to replace the term “Greece” with 
“Hellas” (EAAdc) for wider international use. Yet this falls far short of es- 
tablishing a single accepted designation for the country and its citizens 
worldwide.’ Is it possible to find generally acceptable terms and use them 
diachronically, even if they were used in various epochs, in different con- 
texts, by diverse actors, and with a distinct meaning each time? Are these 
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terms applicable to the entire religious history of Greece? My decision 
was to opt for a specific terminology without, however, totally excluding 
other terms that could also be used. I deemed it necessary to keep a bal- 
ance between consistent terminology and inevitable deviations from it. 
This approach preserves the evidence of patterns of continuity and plural 
diversification in Greece's long religious history. 

Moreover, I have opted to talk in this book about “religious cultures” 
and not about religions alone. Scholarly discourse on the relationship be- 
tween religion and culture is extensive and varied, especially in the wake 
of the widely influential essay by social anthropologist Clifford Geertz, 
“Religion as a Cultural System,’ which did not, however, remain immune 
to criticism. After all, both categories— "religion" and "culture" —are cor- 
nerstones of the dominant discourse of modernity, and their use and con- 
comitant ideology have been subjected to various criticisms, especially 
by those holding postcolonial perspectives. Further, for many Christian 
theologians religion is something "higher" or "superior" to culture, a tran- 
scendent force that transforms and radically molds culture (understood 
in mostly mundane terms). The perennial debate is whether to consider 
religion as a subset of culture or vice versa. This is a seemingly intractable 
problem to solve once and for all. Yet, even as a subset of culture, religion 
may overlap or coincide in many cases with culture as whole—which is 
why it is pertinent to opt for the term “religious culture? As scholar of 
religious studies Mark Hulsether aptly wrote, "Because of these overlaps, 
there is a major benefit in approaching religious studies as the study of 
religious cultures. It allows us to translate analyses of religions— their ge- 
nealogies, relations with power, prospects within postmodern society, and 
so on— into analyses of culture"? 

From this perspective, religion as a socio-historical phenomenon is al- 
ways embedded in specific cultural contexts and is not seen as a separate 
system beyond its surrounding culture. We approach religion and culture 
in open and flexible ways rather than with clear-cut definitions and de- 
marcations, directing our attention not only to clearly religious manifesta- 
tions but also to other realms that may be under the influence of religion. 
The way that religion is able to influence and to connect other domains 
of culture, serendipitously articulating related discourses, is particularly 
noteworthy. Yet this is a reciprocal process, for other domains of culture 
may also influence religion. These observations do not mean, however, 
that religion constitutes the core component of culture, nor that it should 
be regarded and treated as such. Actually, in modern times religion has 
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either come under attack from other cultural forces or has been subjected 
to broader socio-political and cultural orders and assigned a subordinate 
role. The development of West European modernity in terms of church- 
state relations—to some extent also applicable to the modern Greek case 
—accounts for religions “secondary social status” today. 

Needless to say, Greeces two main religious cultures were far from 
identical, despite interconnections or elements of continuity. In ancient 
Greece, religion was not strictly "separated" from other spheres of life. 
"Being religious" within the coordinates of antiquity exhibited many as- 
pects of behavior that are barely recognizable in modern, structurally and 
functionally differentiated societies. Even the term “Hellenism” incorpo- 
rated a broad cultural formation, of which religion became an indispens- 
able part. Aside from this, the position and role of religion could vary 
dramatically, even within the same religious culture. This is true of Chris- 
tianity with regard to the Orthodox Church in Byzantium and to that in 
the modern Greek state. The role of the church was not even the same 
during the various phases of Byzantine history itself. Consequently, it is 
essential to pay attention to specific socio-historical contexts in order to 
discern continuities, variations, or particular phenomena within religious 
cultures. 

Further, this book is about religious cultures “of Greece" and not “in 
Greece.” This formulation is not accidental but rather quite purposeful. 
Talking about religious cultures “in Greece” would signify a meticulous 
examination of all these cultures found historically and diachronically in 
Greek territory. This is not, however, the purpose of this book. On the 
contrary, the expression “of Greece” places greater emphasis on the re- 
ligious cultures that preeminently characterize Greece's religious scene, 
both historically and diachronically, namely Hellenism and Christianity. 
Other religious cultures, especially those of Judaism and Islam, appear but 
do not constitute the main axis of this concise history. Although their his- 
torical and contemporary presence in Greece is incontestable, we cannot 
argue that Judaism and Islam come immediately to mind when talking 
about Greece's religious history. 

Concerning the polytheistic religious culture of ancient Greece, the 
terms “ancient Greek religion” or simply “Greek religion,’ sometimes plu- 
ralized, are generally accepted. In parallel, the term “Hellenic religion” 
is also used but not very often. This lexicology reflects some commonly 
interchangeable ways of expressing “ancient Greece” and “Hellas” as well 
as “ancient Greeks” and “Hellenes? Although I discuss “ancient Greeks; 
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“ancient Greek society,’ and the like, I decided for various reasons to use 
the term “Hellenic” with regard to religion or other domains of culture 
that had to be differentiated from Christian ones. 

Why? First, the term “Hellenic” more clearly differentiates this specific 
religious culture from the Christian one that has been and is still con- 
sidered today “the Greek religion” or “the religion of the Greeks.” Sec- 
ond, the term “Hellenic religion” is more closely related to “Hellenism” 
(EAAnvtopóc) and its derivatives, used especially in Late Antique times 
as denoting paganism and as opposed to Christianity. Initially, this term 
connoted the entire Greek culture, an amalgam of various strands of 
thought, language, religion, mythology, images, practices, and influence, 
as it came to be formed at different stages in antiquity up to the Hellenis- 
tic and Greco-Roman periods. But the term took on a new meaning in 
Late Antiquity.° For example, Emperor Julian used the term “Hellenism” 
in the fourth century in addressing a high priest of Galatia named Ar- 
sacius in the hope of reviving ancestral religion and traditions; he also 
used the term “Hellenist” (EAAnviotts) in the sense of "pagan?" In Chris- 
tian usage, the term “Hellenism” negatively denoted a false Hellenic poly- 
theism, superseded by the truth of Christianity.* The term “Hellenism” 
thus referred to both the religious beliefs and practices of ancient Greeks 
as a whole as well as to their overall culture and traditions, as opposed to 
the Christian ones.” 

The terms “pagans,” “paganism,” and the like will also find their place in 
this book for many reasons. These terms have a long history, mostly nega- 
tive, having been used by Christians as “opposition labels” to denounce 
Hellenic religion and polytheism. From the Christian perspective, pagans 
(from the Latin word paganus) were thought to be both rural dwellers 
and civilians. The term “paganism” has a more comprehensive and col- 
lective character. It is not strictly limited to religion but includes many 
other phenomena, such as mythical narrations, philosophical doctrines, 
local cults, and cultural expressions of various provenances beyond the 
Hellenic one. Although it is not clear whether the pagans referred to in 
various sources were Hellenes, it is certain that Hellenic religion was what 
most Christians had in mind when using that term. After all, Hellenic re- 
ligion was the main religious fountain to feed and influence similar poly- 
theistic traditions, including that of the Romans, and remained dominant 
up to Late Antiquity. In addition, the term “paganism” and its ilk have 
long been introduced in a neutral sense in scholarly literature, remaining 
valid and still used freely today despite objections and criticisms. Thus, 
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it makes little sense to avoid them completely, especially when dealing 
with Hellenism and Christianity. Except for mentioning them here, I steer 
clear of terms of opprobrium with stronger negative connotations, like 
“heathenism” or “idolatry, once used by Christians against their pagan 
adversaries and sometimes still in use among Greek Orthodox rigorists. 

This book is about the religious cultures of Greece, but were there 
any non-religious or explicitly secular conceptualizations of Hellenism 
in Greek history? These appear mostly in the modern period, when the 
tension between the religious and the secular became stronger and more 
evident than before. In fact, despite the officially propagated ideology of 
Helleno-Christianity in the modern Greek state, many individual Greeks 
conceptualized Hellenism or the notion of Hellenicity in non-religious 
terms.'? (To some extent, the same also pertains to the Greek diaspora.) 
Hence, several cases mentioned in this book clearly suggest that non- 
religious conceptualizations of Hellenism were quite possible in various 
contexts. Yet such attempts did not necessarily turn against the Orthodox 
Church and Christianity. In many cases, such conceptualizations acquired 
additional religious features, particularly as they were brought into some 
relation with Christianity. Non-religious conceptualizations of Hellenism 
might also be observed among Greek Jews, especially among those with 
an overall secular outlook. Be that as it may, our main interest in this 
book definitely lies in those cases exhibiting a religious dimension in Hel- 
lenism, particularly in its interaction with Christianity. 

Regarding Christianity things are slightly less complicated. References 
to Christianity during its early history appear in more general terms, de- 
spite its significant internal variation, because mainline Christianity tried 
to keep a “clear distance” from its pagan surroundings in an endeavor to 
demarcate itself. In later centuries, Christianity became established in By- 
zantium in its Orthodox version, expanded among many Slavic peoples 
in Central and Eastern Europe, survived the Fall of Constantinople under 
Ottoman rule, and materialized in the modern Greek state in the institu- 
tional form of the Orthodox Church. In all these cases, terms like Ortho- 
dox Christianity, Orthodoxy, Christian Orthodoxy, or even Greek Ortho- 
doxy will be used largely interchangeably, indicating not only this specific 
trajectory of Christian tradition but also a concomitant culture that domi- 
nated the Greek world from the Byzantine period up until today. Depend- 
ing on the context, the particular form “(Orthodox) Christianity” is also 
sometimes used to indicate that Hellenism was related to both Christian- 
ity in general and its later established Orthodox version more specifically. 
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Finally, there is another terminological, but also factual, difficulty re- 
garding the inclusion of “religious cultures of Greece” in the book's sub- 
title. I could have substituted other phrases, like "Greek religious cultures" 
or “religious cultures of the Greeks,’ which are more flexible and not geo- 
graphically bound to particular frontiers. The problem, however, becomes 
obvious. We cannot talk of Greece in antiquity by taking the modern 
Greek state as a point of departure. 

Greece, as we understand it today, is a modern construction. Such a 
country did not (and could not) exist in the past, for the ancient Greek 
world was not territorially bound. Ancient Greeks not only lived on both 
sides of the Aegean coast but also had colonies in southern Italy and Sic- 
ily, in southern Gaul, in North Africa, and throughout the Black Sea re- 
gion. Elements of Greek culture, influence, and of course religion could 
be found in all these areas. During the Hellenistic period, in the wake of 
conquests by Alexander the Great, Greek learning, culture, and language 
spread rapidly from Egypt, Syria, and Palestine and on to Persia and In- 
dia. Hellenization was widespread at the time, rendering major cities like 
Antioch or Alexandria almost fully Hellenized. To be Greek was no longer 
a matter of “descent” but rather part and parcel of a common conscious- 
ness sharing Greek language (the lingua franca of the period in the East), 
culture, and ideals. 

The same “mapping” problem applies to later periods of Greek history. 
The so-called Byzantine (East Roman) Empire was much larger territo- 
rially than the modern Greek state. In no sense is there any connection 
between the two, either politically or ideologically, although early enough 
Greek language and culture became dominant in Byzantium. The same 
problem occurs in later periods as well. The Ottoman era of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries witnessed centers of Greek learning and 
culture in such places as Bucharest in Wallachia and Jassy in Moldavia 
(both in modern-day Romania) under the aegis of the Phanariote rul- 
ers. The commercial and international city of Smyrna on the Asia Minor 
coast, an equally important seat of Greek culture up to its destruction in 
1922, was also situated outside the boundaries of the modern Greek state. 

After reflecting on this dilemma, I decided to discard the two alter- 
natives, “Greek religious cultures" and “religious cultures of the Greeks? 
Despite certain advantages, they posed definite drawbacks. Being free of 
geographical constraints, both are too generic and threatened to encom- 
pass a huge number of cases, hardly realistic for the concise book that I 
envisioned. Throughout history, Greeks have traveled the globe, making it 
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impossible to trace all their local religious traditions or convictions. This 
pertains not only to antiquity but to later periods as well, including the 
modern one, characterized by its massive emigration currents abroad (the 
modern Greek diaspora). 

So mainly for practical reasons, I chose the term “Greece” to provide 
a more tangible, stable, and accessible basis for describing and analyzing 
its religious cultures over the centuries. This is not altogether spurious, 
even when referring to antiquity. By the seventh and sixth centuries BCE, 
the Greek world already included many geographical areas: Macedonia, 
Thrace, Thessaly, and the rest of middle Greece; Peloponnesus, Crete, the 
Aegean Islands, the Black Sea coast, the Asia Minor coast, and additional 
mainland; Cyprus, the Ionian Islands, southern Italy, and Sicily; and other 
locations. But, in fact, the political and cultural center of this world was 
much smaller and included basically the middle of Greece (especially 
Boeotia and Attica), Thessaly, Peloponnesus, and the Aegean Islands. 
Thus, it is not amiss to argue that the most salient geographical center 
of the ancient Greek world can be found primarily in what is known to- 
day as “Greece.” Hence, this consideration justifies the use of the term 
“Greece” in the present book. The same definition of Greece adapts well 
to our discussion of religion. A lot of our knowledge about Hellenic reli- 
gion pertains to the area of Athens and its dependencies, a city-state that 
played a predominant role in Classical times. The term “Greece” also had 
different definitions during the Byzantine and Ottoman periods of Greek 
history, but it was identified primarily with what was known as the Greek 
mainland together with the Aegean Islands. 

This is not to say that the term “Greece” should be employed in the 
strictest geographical sense as a means of exclusion. As a result, I did 
not confine selected examples and events solely to Greece’s main terri- 
tory; several cases from the broader Greek world also appear in this book. 
Nonetheless, a limited idea of “Greece,” applied very selectively, is the gen- 
eral rule. The same rule applies to selected persons living outside Greece, 
those who had either verifiable or probable Greek origins, or those who 
at least possessed a Greek cultural background to an exceptional degree. 
Through this moderate broadening of the term “Greece,” I hope to have 
done it justice from a diachronic perspective, at least for the purposes of 
this concise history. 


All the aforementioned difficulties have to do with a factor somewhat 
peculiar to Greece: “the problem of too much history,” as scholars have 
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eloquently observed." In other words, Greece looks back at a long, di- 
verse, and not quite homogeneous past, not only in antiquity but also in 
medieval times. The ideal combination of the Hellenic with the Byzantine 
past has been a perennial dilemma in the modern Greek state and a tena- 
cious source of debate. In addition, it is not just a history of a random 
people; rather, it is arguably something exceptional. Put bluntly, the wider 
impact of the Hellenic tradition was not a common one in world history. 
Classical Greece was instrumental in forging West European modernity 
and is regarded as the font of European civilization. Its multifarious re- 
percussions in modern times can be felt at many levels worldwide. But, 
and perhaps more important, this foreign appropriation of Greek history 
and culture had an impact on the way that Greeks themselves came to 
see their own past, especially in modern times. In many cases, Greeks 
saw themselves through a Western lens. The plurality of perspectives and 
its usefulness notwithstanding, this was not always beneficial for forging 
a viable modern Greek sense of identity. The crux of understanding is 
more likely to be found in both the great and minor differences among 
all these perspectives and evaluations, indigenous and foreign alike. These 
mixed perspectives have also affected Greece's religious cultures and their 
diverse appropriations. In presenting and analyzing the material of this 
book, I have thus chosen to emphasize the continuous dialectics and an- 
tinomies that characterize not only Greeces religious history (especially 
in the relations between Hellenism and Christianity) but also Greek cul- 
ture as a whole. 

Yet I am definitely not presenting the antinomical character of Greeces 
religious cultures as a problem or as a disease that needs a cure. Rather, it 
is a historical reality with which Greeks over time have managed to cope 
in various ways, at times controversially but often quite effectively. Their 
respective strategies, answers, and attempted solutions constitute the 
main focus of this book. After all, culture is not coterminous with order, 
coherence, and uniformity; rather, it also includes elements of disorder, 
discontinuity, and antinomy. Cultural ambiguities and dissonance most 
likely constitute the norm rather than the exception. The discovery of a 
multiplicity of voices within one culture has been a dominant approach in 
recent decades." The promotion of “traditional, time-honored values" is, 
to the contrary, regarded today as a calculated attempt to silence alterna- 
tive voices and promote a single concept of culture. Certainly, people may 
well have contradictory beliefs and exhibit paradoxical attitudes toward 
cultural formations, past and present alike. Yet these people can still live 
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with or accommodate these contradictions in a satisfactory way, one that 
may be incomprehensible to cultural, political, and religious ideologues. 
Such ideologues tend to abominate, taboo, and denounce cultural and re- 
ligious “aberrations” and posit clear-cut systems of thought and action, 
supposedly with no antinomies at all. But reality is far too complex, var- 
ied, and full of inconsistencies to satisfy such unrealistic expectations and 
demands for uniformity. Due to their historical, inherent, and unavoid- 
able differences, the religious cultures of Greece do not deviate from this 
“pattern” of non-conformity and thus suggested to me a pertinent angle 
for approaching this immense subject. 
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